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APPRENTICESHIP TO DUTY » 
By M. Adelaide Nutting, R.N. 

Department of Nursing and Health, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 

I am here tonight rather because of a great desire to see you 
collectively, than by virtue of anything which I can bring, for it is 
hard to imagine that my many colleagues who have been teaching and 
addressing you during these weeks have left much that is of interest 
or importance to be said. All summer long, it seems to me, I have 
been listening to echoes from these class-rooms, and have been catch- 
ing at a distance something of the glow of enthusiasm which has 
illumined your days of preparation in the "threshold sciences" through 
which you enter upon your chosen task. I have been reminded that 
some one spoke of the training camp at Plattsburgh as "the greatest 
spiritual experience of his life." He did not mean in the ordinary 
religious sense. It was the spirit of exaltation of team-work, the 
reaction that comes to a man when he harnesses himself to his fel- 
lowman in carrying out a great common purpose. In certain ways, 
this war which has become our life, has greatly simplified things 
for men; it has removed from them the responsibility ©f choice of 
action. The country knows what it wants of its men in war time. 
For women, war complicates the situation. No country has ever 
known what it really needed of its women in war time. It may have 
accepted and permitted many kinds of work, but it has directly called 
for few, and the procession of untrained women striving to fit into 
a world at war has been a vastly disturbing sight to witness. Eng- 
land and France have, however, made some valuable discoveries dur- 
ing the past four years as to what women can do, and America is 
adding to them. You may perhaps rceall Hugh Britling's letter to 
his father suggesting that some of the million superfluous women of 
England were needed in the army for such indispensable duties as 
cooking, mending, and other familiar household activities. 

There are, however, a few bodies of trained women to whom 
the country has said definitely, "We need you." Miss Hubbard in a 
recent issue of the New Republic, says on this subject: "The only 
women that the authorities over there really want are the trained 
nurses. Never in the world has any woman been so wanted as 
the trained nurse is wanted now." This is partly because the Medical 
Department of the Army is making a superb effort to clarify the 
whole nursing situation, and for the first time in history, to place and 
1 Speaking to the students of the Vassar Training Camp, September 9, 1918. 
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keep the care of its sick men in the hands of trained and skilled 
women, and partly because we are better understanding the real 
meaning and the value of such training. It is our own President who 
has said, "This is no war for amateurs." I would go farther and say, 
this is no world for amateurs. 

Addressing his contingent of the National Army in camp some 
time ago, Major General Leonard Wood said : "The war will be won 
by well trained and well disciplined men. We must have ammuni- 
tions and arms, we must have all the machinery needed for the war, 
and there will be no lack of money to pay for it. We must have all 
the airplanes that we can build, and our air-engines must be perfect. 
But above all, we must have trained and disciplined men." It will 
hold equally true, that if the nursing forces with the Army are to 
give the best of which they are capable toward winning this war, 
they must also be made up of well-trained, skilled, and disciplined 
nurses. 

Mrs. Anna Richardson recently returning from a tour of in- 
spection in France says: "Our nurses are 100 per cent efficient be- 
cause they are trained and under military authority." It is due to 
skilled nursing as well as to remarkable surgery that so high a pro- 
portion as 80 per cent of wounded men are said to have been re- 
turned to the front to fight again. A commanding medical officer, 
for three years in charge of one of the great Canadian hospitals in 
France, in speaking of the 100,000 casualties which had passed 
through his hands, with an almost incredibly low death rate, said to 
me that this was due in large measure to the fact that he had de- 
pended upon fully trained nurses. It is our very great hope that we 
may be able to continue to provide this kind of care for our men in 
their dire extremity, and to help in carrying out this idea was a part 
of the large purpose of the Vassar Training Camp. 

For while the nursing resources of the country are large, the 
army is increasing steadily and we may not be able to provide 
graduate nurses rapidly enough to meet the demand. The next logi- 
cal, direct and immediate source of supply lies in the senior classes 
of our civil schools of nursing and these students who have already 
had approximately two years of training would make an admirable 
addition to the regular nursing service, — the very best, in fact, that 
could be found. They can only properly be released, however, where 
the increase in the entering class is sufficiently large to replace them. 
That increase in the student-nurse body which has been going on for 
over a year and which has now been brought up to several thousand 
and which you will augment, should serve to release soon a considera- 
ble quota of senior student nurses for our Army hospitals. Later on, 
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the Army School of Nursing which is now in the beginning of its 
work, may be looked to, to largely augment our nursing forces. 

Our civil hospitals are in this crisis more than ever dependent 
upon their training schools for nurses, since these students are doing 
most of the actual nursing work. In so doing, these students are 
giving service that is indispensable; in so doing, they are receiving 
training and experience that is essential to prepare them to meet the 
various needs in the field of their profession. Our hospitals have 
leaned for nearly half a century on this system and we know that it 
works. There is a kind of reciprocity about it that is peculiarly satis- 
fying so long as equitable relationships are preserved. The whole 
system has reached a state where it merits most careful study as an 
educational method and this it will doubtless ultimately get, but what 
chiefly concerns us now is that this system upon which we are lean- 
ing should be kept at its highest level of productive efficiency. 

Shortly, you will be entering these hospital training schools, tak- 
ing your place there in the nursing service, working in an ordered 
scheme of things, not with imaginary situations, but with living 
realities — with the very stuff of life. The sturdy spokesman for the 
Seamen's Union speaking of the training of seamen said, "The sea 
being itself real is little tolerant of inefficiency and imposture." And 
of men trained on land instead of sea he said, "They are in no real 
sense seamen. Men cannot be made into seamen in training camps 
on shore. Seamen are not made that way," and he adds that the 
least time in which a seaman can be made is three years. "The hos- 
pital is the only place in which nurses can be trained," said the great 
founder of modern nursing. And she knew, as every real nurse 
knows, that it takes years to make a good nurse. 

I have often thought that if William James had known much 
about hospital training schools he would have held them up as shin- 
ing examples of the kind of life which could provide the necessary 
"moral equivalent of war." You will remember his argument, that 
peace neither ought to be, nor could be permanent on this globe un- 
less we preserved some of the old elements of army discipline — for 
"courage," he says, "contempt of softness, surrender of private in- 
terest, obedience to command, must still remain the rock upon which 
states are built." But he thinks that this heroic type of character 
can be bred without war. "Strenuous honor and disinterestedness 
abound elsewhere," and he goes on to say that "priests and medical 
men (and may I add nurses) are in a sense educated to it. We should 
all feel some degree of it imperative, if we were conscious of our work 
as an obligatory service to the state. We should be owned (as 
soldiers are by the army) , and our pride would rise accordingly. The 
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person who has gone through hardships treads the earth more proud- 
ly." H. G. Wells, in his First and Last Things, takes the same point 
of view. "In stepping from the street to the barrack yard," he says, 
"one enters an atmosphere of service and cooperation and of infinitely 
more honorable emulations. Here, at least, a man is supposed to win 
promotion by self-forgetfulness, and not by self seeking," and he be- 
lieves that "the conceptions of order and discipline, the tradition of 
service and devotion, of physical fitness, of unstinted exertion and 
universal responsibility, which universal military duty is teaching 
European nations, will remain a permanent acquisition when the last 
ammunition has been used in the fireworks that celebrate the final 
peace." 

Upon such exalted traditions and ideals our nursing structure was 
founded, and though the touch of time has dimmed somewhat their 
early radiance, in nursing as a whole you will find, I think, that they 
are still fresh and living. It has been the fashion to cavil somewhat 
at hospital discipline, to assume that it had hardships and indignities 
that no free-born young woman bent on preserving her own in- 
dividuality would endure. Just at the present moment we are not 
perhaps so greatly concerned, as we have been, with ourselves. Per- 
haps we are seeing that the higher individualism may consist in throw- 
ing our own effort into the stream of some greater effort, and that 
true freedom comes not, but by order and discipline, and perhaps we 
may come eventually to realize that the hospitals in which we work 
are in a real sense battlefields where men and women and children 
are fighting for their lives. In their struggle and their dire need of 
help they have come to us, trusting us to throw our strength and skill 
in upon their side, to fight with them the unseen enemy. Whoever 
undertakes to share that conflict must acquire whatever is necessary 
for the task, and lift herself to the required level of endurance, of 
self-denials and of loyalties. More than half of my working life has 
been spent in a great hospital, and I have become familiar with many 
others both in this country and elsewhere. I have found in them, and 
particularly among nurses, the purest unselfishness, the sternest de- 
votion to duty, the simplest and most unaffected bravery and the 
richest traditions of disinterested service that I have ever known. I 
believe that you will find them there also. The hospital of the past was 
the outcome of humane and ennobling ideals of service to one's fel- 
lows, and in spite of all the vicissitudes of history which have made 
it now the engine of the church, now the plaything of politics, or the 
path to fame of the ambitious, or have even abased it to clear com- 
mercial uses, to me it still stands in all its early beauty as the Hotel 
Dieu, the House of God. We may have great and imposing buildings, 
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the last word in hygienic and sanitary appliances, dazzling operation 
rooms and laboratories, but that stricken human being lying there 
has many needs that none of these can satisfy. We must lean also 
upon the soul and spirit of the place to sustain and strengthen him. 
Such a soul and spirit many generations of workers, — nurses, doctors 
and others, have constantly striven to keep alive in our hospitals. 

I wish I could find words to picture nursing to you as I see it. 
It is to me one of the most beautiful and tender of all the arts of life. 
The very word holds a bountiful and spacious significance. An Eng- 
lish writer, Saleeby, seems to have caught something of that meaning. 
He says that surgery means hand-work, and that the only reason why 
nursing, which embraces so much hand-work, does not come under 
the catagory of surgery is that the word is so much richer and more 
beautiful, containing the idea of nourishing and tending. So far as 
words go, the surgeon he says, manipulates — the nurse sustains. 
Even the dictionary spreads out a large basic conception of the word. 
It is "to raise by care, from a weak or invalid condition," or as a 
synonym for "nurture — to educate, to train," as well as "to nourish 
and tend." Nursing holds hand-work, yes, but in much the same sense 
as do music, painting, sculpture. "But what is marble," said Florence 
Nightingale, "compared with the living body — the temple of God's 
spirit?" One cannot hand the art of nursing out to anybody. The 
tools of nursing are many of them simple enough, but the range of 
sources from which they are drawn must be very wide, and their uses 
perfected by long and arduous effort. Senses and perceptions must 
be trained to their finest adjustments. Behind that quick sure touch, 
that fine and delicate manipulation, must be months of toil and prac- 
tice, experiment and failure, as well as progress. Behind that sure 
judgment lie long stretches of experience and careful study of per- 
sons and situations; of comparison of methods and results. The 
relationship between patient and nurse is a peculiarly intimate and 
vital one, it should contribute richly and constantly to our knowledge 
and understanding of our art and, if guided by a genuine respect for 
it, and belief in its value to society, it will increasingly so contribute. 
Every branch of nursing stands in need of just such serious and 
scientific study of the problems inherent in its particular sphere. Em- 
phasis has been laid in nursing always on the development of skill in 
technique, and that is essential, but equally so will be found training 
of quite another kind if we are to prepare nurses adequately for such 
great special branches as mental nursing and hygiene, the care of 
infancy and childhood, and quite particularly for every phase of that 
young hopeful field of effort which lies in public health work. 

When I look back over the developments in nursing which have 
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taken place mostly within my own working life, nearly thirty years, 
I am stirred profoundly in realizing the nature and extent of the con- 
tributions which my predecessors and co-workers have made to the 
well-being of this country. There were but thirty-five training schools 
in the country when I entered the Johns Hopkins School of Nursing 
in 1889, one of its first little class of students upon whom, I hardly 
need tell you, the weight of the whole world rested. There was then 
but a mere handful of graduate nurses in the whole country. There 
are now recorded 1579 (I think with the new Army School we may 
make that 1580), accredited schools of nursing in which approxi- 
mately 50,000 students are at work, and there are about 400 very 
small or special unaccredited schools with a few thousand more 
students. In the country engaged in various capacities, there are 
registered more than 98,000 nurses entitled to use the title R.N. and 
there are over 17,000 unregistered graduates from the smaller un- 
accredited schools. Some depreciation in numbers must be allowed, 
but the remaining number will be large. 

The professional field is fairly well organized. It has three large 
national associations, the oldest, the League of Nursing Education, 
composed chiefly of training school principals and teachers; the 
youngest, an active and flourishing body devoted to public health 
nursing. There are also state associations of nurses in almost every 
state, many city and county associations and hundreds of alumnae as- 
sociations. There are also the Department of Nursing of the Red 
Cross to which you owe so much, and the Army and Navy Nurse Corps. 

In forty-six states, laws have been secured (and in every instance 
largely or entirely through the efforts of nurses), requiring the main- 
tenance of certain educational standards in nursing schools, thus 
governing in a measure the practice of nursing. In about twelve 
states, nurses have been appointed as inspectors of training schools. 

There are three important professional journals, two of which 
at least are owned, managed and edited by nurses, and there is a 
growing body of literature in nursing coming from within the ranks 
of nursing. But a few years ago, almost all of the text books for 
nurses were written by physicians. We are just now noting with 
pride that during the past few years, three of our most able nurses 
have received honorary degrees, the last one being Mary Gardner, 
now on her way to inaugurate some public health nursing in Italy, 
whose unique work in public health nursing in Providence has just 
been fittingly recognized by Brown University. 

Within the training schools, the advances have been greater than 
would seem to those unfamiliar with the schools of twenty-five years 
ago. Beginning with a course of training in the hospital covering one 
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year, the period of training has been pretty generally extended to 
three years. Of faculties there were none in my day. The superin- 
tendent of the entire nursing service of the hospital (which might be 
carried on in many buildings) was also the principal of the training 
school. She was also frequently her own assistant and the only in- 
structor in nursing there was. Lectures by physicians were care- 
fully limited to one hour a week, this was of my own school days, and 
they were given by such members of the staff as could find time to do 
so. They were always gratuitous, and it should be gratefully re- 
membered that some of the most eminent men in medicine of those 
days were always ready to give a few lectures to help along the train- 
ing school. Of the usual teaching material and facilities there were 
often literally none. Libraries, laboratories did not exist. The hours 
of duty were usually long, the housing and living quarters frequently 
inadequate, and the students were given a small monetary allowance 
to provide their uniforms. To-day many of the schools of our great 
teaching hospitals show a staff of assistants, instructors, supervisors 
and salaried lecturers. Libraries and laboratories are beginning to 
appear and in a few places buildings devoted purely to teaching are 
arising. Admirable dormitories for students are now found in many 
hospitals, notably among the municipal hospitals of some of our 
larger cities. 

Several nursing schools of importance have been established in 
connection with universities and there is one graduate school or de- 
partment of nursing at Teachers College, Columbia University in New 
York City. This was established by a small society of nurses, com- 
posed of principals of training schools who wished to provide for 
their successors, the future directors of training schools and teachers 
of nurses, a sounder and more liberal preparation for this import- 
ant work than they themselves had been able to secure. Out of their 
own meagre salaries the women of this society contributed to main- 
tain the work at Teachers College for the first ten years of its ex- 
istance. A generous donation toward an endowment was then made 
by Mrs. Helen Hartley Jenkins, a most notable event, because it marks 
the first large contribution for the education of nurses since, over 
half a century ago, Florence Nightingale turned over the gift of the 
British nation for the purpose of founding the first school of nursing 
on a modern scientific basis. 

The Nurses' Settlement which has immortalized Henry Street 
in New York City grew out of the rare creative vision of Lillian Wald ; 
but it was her training and experience in nursing which gave light 
and life to that vision, and set in motion the impulse from which 
sprang the vital reality which the Settlement has become. Through 
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it, Miss Wald has been enabled to lead the way in many beneficent 
efforts to safeguard the health, and to protect the homes and families 
and the children in particular, of a great section of the people in her 
own city. Educational developments in public health nursing owe 
much to her large conception of the educational functions of the 
visiting nurse. The teaching problems inherent in this field are 
enormous and of high strategic importance in the whole public health 
campaign. Colleges, universities and schools of civics are becoming 
keenly alive to this situation and specially organized courses and 
divisions of instruction for public health nurses are arising in many 
places. 

The profession of nursing stands, therefore, solidly on its record of 
achievement and devotion to the public good. It has maintained and 
developed a great system of schools the product of which is in con- 
stant demand in all ranks of society. It has created associations, 
journals, literature and laws. This growth, both educationally and 
professionally, has been carried ahead in this country largely within 
the last twenty-five years, by women almost entirely, and under such 
difficulties and handicaps as have beset few, if any, educational move- 
ments in history. In our training schools for nurses, every inch of 
progress has been contested ; every additional hour and subject in the 
curriculum questioned or opposed; everything in fact, which would 
illumine the pathway of the nurse and lift her to a fuller compre- 
hension of her task, and an understanding of its human values and 
social importance. A sense, however, of its inherent dignity she 
herself has never lost sight of. Persons have sat, for instance (some 
are probably sitting now) , in solemn conclave to decide whether four 
or six lectures on bacteriology would be likely to detract from the use- 
fulness of the young women whose work in considerable degree de- 
pends upon an intelligent comprehension of that every-day science. 
Hours of duty have ever been a vexed question and under the present 
system which makes of the student a full time worker in the hospital 
nursing service, they are a problem. Yet a partial solution, at least, 
has been found in a few of our leading hospitals, and in California 
within the last few years the laws of the state have been invoked to 
protect the student nurse, and the very hospitals which originally op- 
posed the eight-hour day established in them by legislation, and which 
sought almost unitedly to break it down, now admit that it works well 
both for student and patient and are proud of it. 

Back of our problems in nursing lies a great root problem which 
governs the whole situation. It is an economic one, and before nursing 
can render its full service to the world this problem must be given 
most serious and scientific study and must be in some measure solved. 
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Perhaps some of you may ultimately be in a position to contribute to 
that study and to help in solving that problem, but you must first give 
yourselves whole-heartedly to the work that lies in these institutions 
and do it from the ground up. No understanding of the situation can 
be reached without full and accurate knowledge born of intimate ex- 
perience. The nurses of the present generation with meagre prepara- 
tion and few advantages have brought their beloved profession to 
the point where it now stands. They have carried the burden and the 
heat of the day and I hereby pay them my humble meed of affectionate 
respect and admiration for their achievements. If the nurses of the 
future work as loyally, as courageously and as steadfastly, if they 
hold before them the vision of what nursing should be, as faithfully as 
their sisters of the past have done, nursing will indeed come into her 
own. 

Finally, let me say a word of our nurses in this war. You may 
well be proud of them. They still are part of a military establishment 
without the rank which long ago should have been given them, of which 
Canada and Australia have been unwilling to deprive their nurses. 
This country has not as yet awakened to the fact that her nurses have 
great and official responsibilities; that they are working under fire 
as courageously as are her men, and should therefore receive at 
least as much protection and certainly as much honor and distinc- 
tion as are given to men. Colonel Finney (now General), the Con- 
sulting Surgeon for the Army in France, told me last week that for 
any post of particular danger the nurses all volunteered. From the 
brave English nurses, who went down with their ship in the Mediter- 
ranean, refusing to enter the life boats, and saying, "Fighting men 
first," to Edith Cavell, saying as her last words before execution, 
"Patriotism is not enough, we must hold no bitterness in our hearts 
toward any-one," — they are living and dying with high hearts and 
full measure of devotion. It is into the company of such women that 
you are preparing to enter. And you are, I know, eager to give as 
they have given, the best that is in you, to your country through faith- 
ful service for her people and her institutions. 

Yet, knowing the rocks in the journey ahead of you, I am not 
without moments of anxiety and apprehension. I would that like the 
convoys that encircle our transports and guard them on their perilous 
voyage, we could somehow protect you, not against the hardships — 
never — but perhaps against yourselves. There will be days when 
everything will seem sordid, when you will be tired and disheartened 
and ready to give it all up. It will not seem to you worth the effort. 
But we are relying on you to still see, even though dimly, the "vision 
splendid," to listen to no voices of defeat and to realize that, 
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Tasks in hours of insight willed, 

Can be through hours of gloom fulfilled. 

Let the thought of the sore needs of the people which await your 
ministry fortify you, and let me speak, if I may, for the nurses of the 
country, and say that they stretch out welcoming hands to you as you 
enter the apprenticeship to duty to which you have dedicated your- 
selves. 



"SHE'S IN THE NAVY NOW" 
By a Member of the Navy Nurse Corps 

The early morning whistles blew, the water craft sounded their 
signals in passing, an auto truck went thumping by, and the sun shot 
into the room under the lowered blind with a red and dazzling light. 
It fell on the blue and crimson folds of a cloak hanging over the rock- 
ing chair, — Somebody's Red Cross cape; it glittered on the silver 
picture frame of a handsome young gentleman in khaki (doubtless 
Somebody's father) ; it shone over the bed, glaring into the eyes of 
Somebody, who neither blinked nor moved, but slumbered on. Sub- 
dued sounds rose from within the house, voices, footfalls, a little 
laughter in the halls, the opening and shutting of doors ; "still waters, 
no moving" in Somebody's room. Suddenly from the chair at the 
bedside rang loud the clear rattle of an alarm clock ; a hand flew out 
from the bed clothes, descended with precision upon the irritating 
article and silenced it. There was no hesitancy, no fumbling in that 
touch, it was a sure hand practiced in the act. Quiet reigned in the 
room, only the clock ticked, — the boats whistled, a mule brayed below. 

Swift feet in the hallway approached, the door burst open and 
the nurse who is always early pounced upon the one who is always 
late. 

"Look here, you'd better get up, you had ; you're on morning duty, 
aren't you? Yes, I know you are; well, then get up, get up !" 

"Oh, that isn't fair, stop punching me like that," cried Somebody, 
sitting up in a daze, "what time is it?" 

"It's just seven," severely and anxiously. 

"Oh, no, it isn't either, the breakfast bell hasn't rung; anyway 
I can dress in eight minutes which is a lot more than you can do ; you 
know very well that I always wait for the breakfast bell." 

"Don't I know it though ! Don't I have to worry about you and 
worry and worry and worry?" (the breakfast bell begins to ring.) 
"Get up!" 

Somebody landed out on the floor. "Well, anyway," said she, 
"if you had been kept awake for two hours in the middle of the night 



